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INTRODUCTION 


The driver who stops his horses by crying whoa! ; the teamster 
who directs his oxen to the right or to the left by the terms gee 
and haw; the farmer’s lad who calls the scattered cattle boss, 
boss, come boss, or the timid sheep with the musical ko-nanny, 
ko-nanny, and the grunting hogs with the prolonged ché-60-66 ; 
the playful child who calls her pet puss, puss, and drives it away 


with seat !; the farmer’s wife who calls to feed the peeping chick- 
ens and clucking hens with coo-chee, coo-chee, afford familiar 
illustrations of a language having peculiar characteristics. The 
words of this language are chiefly monosyllabic and dissyllabie, 
and are generally repeated in groups of three; although en- 
tirely devoid of grammar, consisting exclusively of exclama- 
tions and words in the imperative mood, and although, with few 
exceptions, the words are omitted by the most comprehensive 
dictionaries, the language serves as a ready and sufficient means 
of communication between man and the many races of animals 
under his subjection. This language has but little in common 
with that used by the animals themselves. The hen clucks, the 
duck quacks, the dog says bow-wow, the cat meow, the horse 
neighs, the ass brays, and the sheep cries baa; but man, in re- 
sponding, does not confine himself to imitations of these dialects 
of the several races ; he forces upon them original sounds better 
adapted to his own vocal organs, and by constant repetition 
compels their comprehension. 
(65) 
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An interesting feature of this language is, that while the cus- 
tom of talking to animals obtains throughout the civilized and 
uncivilized world, the terms used in different countries in ad- 
dressing a given race of animals vary greatly. This does not, 
however, prevent the animals reared under diverse conditions 
from understanding their masters, thus showing the superior 
intelligence of the animals. Cattle in the field will answer to 
the call sake, sake, in Connecticut, as readily as their cousins will 
respond to koeb, koeb, in Maine, cusha, in Scotland, and tloi, tloi, 
in Russia. 

The Scotch dairymaid sings to the kine pooh-leddie, the French 
peasant urges on his team with a guttural hue, the German bauer 
stops his horse with the sound érrrr, the Russian serf summons 
his chickens with tsupp, tsupp, the Egyptian donkey-boy urges 
forward the donkey by the ceaseless cry, dad, dad, the Bedouin 
camel-driver makes his animal kneel by a guttural throat-noise 
incapable of representation in Roman letters, and yet each 
animal shows evidence of intelligence by obeying the wishes of 
his master. 

In thus controlling the actions of domestic animals by the 
voice, man makes comparatively little use of that language with 
which he is wont to communicate with his fellow-creatures, and 
employs a peculiar vocabulary supposed to be better adapted 
to the comprehension of his dumb, though by no means deaf, 
slaves. Feeling a difficulty in making himself understood, man 
tries to lower his language to the level of animal intelligence 
somewhat in the same way that young mothers resort to that 
preposterous travesty of speech known as “ baby-talk.” Why 
infants and domestic animals are supposed to understand in- 
articulate sounds better than ordinary speech is difficult to 
explain; perhaps, however, as Bossuet wrote : “ Les oreilles sont _ 
flattées par la cadence et l’arrangement des paroles.” 

Man pays an unconscious tribute to the intelligence of his 
faithful companion, the dog, by addressing him with words of 
ordinary speech; but in commanding the movements of the 
other domestic animals—horses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, 
etc—he employs a variety of singular terms never used in speak- 
ing to his fellows; these comprise inarticulate sounds and musical 
calls, besides whistling, chirping, clicking, and other sounds not 
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easily represented by any combination of letters of the English 
alphabet, nor by musical notation. 

I have said the dog is treated with exceptional dignity by 
man, but the Orientals confer with their camels and horses in 
strains of affection that are astonishing; the Arabic word gamel, 
camel, signifies “beauty,” and the Bedouins become strongly 
attached to their useful, though ungainly, ill-tempered beasts of 
burden. The Tartars live in close companionship with their 
horses, talking to them as freely as if every sentence would be 
appreciated. When they wish to encourage the animals they 
whistle to them as if they were birds; when the horses do not 
travel well the Tartars address them with gentle reproaches ; 
and to stimulate them to special efforts they say to them: ‘Come, 
my doves, you know you must go up there; courage, my pets, 
come, go on.” And when the difficulty is surmounted they 
praise and caress the animals like much-loved pets. 

Bulgarians, Bosnians, and Servians are said to speak in most 
endearing terms to their horses at one moment and to beat their 
wives unmercifully the next. 

I have read that in northern India the natives “ carry on long 
conversations with their bullocks, which consist chiefly in abuse 
of their female relations,” but Iam in doubt whether the pro- 
noun preceding “relations” refers to the natives or to the bul- 
locks. 

When the isolated Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Euro- 
peans the natives had no domestic animals except swine and 
dogs, and when sheep, goats, cows, asses, and horses were intro- 
duced from England, the expressions used in controlling them 
were imported also, and to this day the Hawaiians employ 
English terms for these animals. 

To what extent speechless animals comprehend individual 
words and sentences is an interesting question, which does not 
fall within the scope of this essay ; but we suppose the entire 
phrase is regarded by the animal as a symbol, and we believe 
that frequently the accompanying tones of the voice, expressions 
of the face, and gestures of the hand—precursors of the lash— 
are more significant than the words themselves. 

Horses, dogs, and cats, and to some extent dairy cattle, receive 
individual names, and it is certain that the animals recognize 
their own names when called. Nor is it necessary to point to 
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animals highly trained for public exhibitions to confirm this ; 
the hostlers and the farmers in every country have pet names 
for their four-footed friends, to which they respond. 

The names used for animals are sometimes imitations of the 
voices uttered by the animals themselves; these names survive 
in the speech of children, and thus we have moo-cow, baa lamb, 
bow-wow, gobble gobble, and similar expressions. This origin of 
names is especially common (so far as English is concerned) 
with birds; thus we have cuckoo, whip-poor-will, bobolink, bob- 
white, and is not without an example in the insect-world, as 
instanced by the katy-did. 

Semi-civilized people rely to a large extent on their power of 
mimicking the notes of birds for success in securing them for 
food. In British Guiana the Indian name for a bird is almost 
always an imitation of its ery (Everard im Thurn, Among the 
Indians of Guiana, London, 1883). 

In some countries the calls to animals, as well as their names, 
are also imitations of the sounds made by the animals. Mr Ferdi- 
nand Baer, of Piep, Esthonia, Russia, whose voluminous corre- 
spondence has been of great value, sends me a list of the invitation- 
calls used in Russia. The similarity is not so marked to Anglo- 
Saxon ears as it probably is to Russian. Cows are called myk, 
myk ; hens, tjuk-tjur, jur juk; geese, gaga, gaga; turkeys, scheldy- 
baldy; horses, igogo; sheep, bebe, bebe; goats, stuki-bryki, and 
hogs, wiki, wiki. [The letters in these terms should be pro- 
nounced as in German.] These words are also used by children 
to designate the animals. This identity of calls for animals and 
their child-names is very general. The most familiar home ex- 
ample is puss. Ernest Goepfert, writing of the dialect spoken in 
the Saxon Erzzebirge, gives the following list of calls to animals 
and their corresponding nicknames used by children. The roots 
of the words, he says, are unknown. 


Animal, Nickname. Call, 
HGR ... butl, but, but. 


eae 
AB, bow 
& 
| 
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Conjecture as to the antiquity of the use of the voice in con- 
trolling domestic animals carries one back to that scene in the 
(iarden of Eden where “Adam gave names to all the cattle, and 
to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field,” ‘and 
whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that was the name 
thereof” (Gen., 1m). We imagine also that Noah and his children, 
when assembling the animals by sevens and by twos in the Ark, 
found abundant scope for ingenuity in devising names for the 
cattle, the fowl, and for “every creeping thing of the earth after 
his kind” (Gen., vm). 

That the earliest calls were the names of the animals them- 
selves cannot be disputed, and is illustrated by survivals of an- 
cient Eastern names in some common cries used in the United 
States. The New England lad who calls the cattle morning and 
night, koh, koh, or the prattling child who calls its pet puss, puss, 
little think that they are using Oriental (Persian ?) words for cow 
and cat respectively. 

Occasional references in early literature prove the antiquity of 
this language. Theocritus, who wrote his poems about 270 B. c., 
often uses the word orza (before a vowel oé7’), for driving for- 
ward or chasing away goats, sheep, and cattle, when writing of 
the Sicilian peasants. The old lexicographers give as other forms 
of the word ¢ra and ¢zra. Fritsche, one of the chief author- 
ities on Theocritus, says the herdsmen in Greece still use this 
word. 

Homer, in the Odyssey (1x, 315), represents the Cyclops as 
driving his flocks, ‘pe¢3a, with a whistling or whirring sound. 
This word is onomatopoetic, and is also used for the whistling of 
an arrow or the whirring of wind. It would seem, therefore, that 
Cyclops used some inarticulate sound, common in driving flocks, 
containing the rough r sound, combined with a hissing one. 

Xenophon’s Horsemanship was hastily examined, but appar- 
ently contains nothing to the point. 

As already stated, a large number of the sounds used by man 
are incapable of representation by any combination of letters of 
the English alphabet, and I have adopted in some familiar in- 
stances groups of letters intended to symbolize these inarticulate 
sounds. Though entirely arbitrary, these bear some relation to 
the normal sounds of the letters composing them, and will serve 
at least to suggest the otherwise inexpressible calls. 
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Visible Speech 


Professor Alexander Melville Bell has invented a system of 
notation by which it is possible to represent in ink, on paper, 
any sound of which the human voice is capable. This is called 
“ Visible Speech,” and the fundamental principles of the system 
are as follows: 


** All relations of sound are symbolized by relations of form. Each 
organ and each mode of organic action concerned in the production or 
modification of sound has its appropriate symbol, and all sounds of the 
same nature produced at different parts of the mouth are represented by 
a single symbol turned in a direction corresponding to the organic posi- 
tion.” (Visible Speech, the Science of Universal Alphabetics, by Alex. 
Melville Bell, London, 1867.) 


Part of the Alphabet 


( = part of the mouth contracted : 
(C back, ™ front, W point of tongue, ) lips. 


| = shutter, sometimes joined to 


= mixer. 


I 


force-director (close); \/ (open). 


breath-director. 


vibrator or trill. 


ow VY 


= holder. 


= stop. 


By combining these symbols the position of the different parts 
of the mouth, the manner of expelling or inhaling the air, and 
the peculiar character of the sound to be produced are indicated 
with such perfect accuracy that any one conversant with Professor 
Bell’s system can reproduce at will the sound represented to the 
eye. 

In the following table the arbitrary symbols I have selected 
to designate the sounds described are placed side by side with 
the notation of visible speech.’ 


1 A similar table comprising the symbols adopted by Dr Henry Sweet could be ar- 
ranged by those familiar with his system of phonetics. 


3 
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Inarticulate Sounds expressed in Melville Bell’s Notation 


to start horses (United States and elsewhere). 


grooms in England; also to start horses in 
Mexico. 


to start camels (Egypt). 


to quiet horses and make them hold back 
(United States). 


DOA + <to start horses (United States). 
DAA< to start horses (South India). 

Bw 5 to start (and stop) horses (Germany). 
ppp-oo-leddie... OD ¢ leddie, to drive dairy cattle (Scotland). 

PONS. ...... tocall a cat (United States). 


The materials for this essay have been collected partly by 
personal observation in the countries named, partly by ques- 
tioning natives of eastern and distant lands, and partly by cor- 
respondence. Most of the letters were received in response to a 
printed circular sent to individuals and to reprints of the same 
in periodicals. The circular appeared in the American, English, 
French, German, Austrian, Russian, and other European jour- 
nals, and attracted universal attention. On February 13, 1888, 
I read a preliminary notice of this study in folklore before the 
New York Academy of Sciences. Since then the contents of a 
voluminous correspondence have been arranged in the following 
pages in as simple a manner as possible, grouping the calls under 
the animal in question. 

In studying the words collected from English sources, but 
little assistance was obtained from the common English diction- 
aries. The following works have been, however, consulted ; 
Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words (Lon- 
don, 8d ed., 1855, 2 vols.), Hensleigh Wedgewood’s Dictionary 
of English Etymology (London, 1859, 3 vols.), Anne E. Baker’s 
Glossary of Northamptonshire Words and Phrases (London, 
1854, 2 vols.), Samuel Pegge’s Anecdotes of the English Lan- 
guage (London, 1803), and James Britten’s Old Country and 
Farming Words (London, 1880). Besides these, dictionaries of 
the dialects current in certain parts of central Europe have 
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proved valuable. For a painstaking summary of some of these 
I am indebted to Prof. Hanns Oertel. 

In a very few cases only have attempts been made to trace the 
etymology or affinities of the words. I have thought it advis- 
able to refrain from following this “ dangerously fascinating pur- 
suit” for fear of “ eating insane roots that take the reason pris- 
oner.” Besides, the object in view has been to collect material 
as a study in folklore and to leave the derivations to expert 
philologists. Rudolph Kleinpaul, in his “ Sprache ohne Worte” 
(1888), remarks: “The commands which we give to animals 
seem to be more closely related to the primitive ideal language 
than the Sprache ohne Worte, but we do not know their etymol- 
ogies.” 

So far as possible the English expressions are spelled phonet- 
ically, though the language as commonly written is not well 
adapted for the purpose. Correspondents often spelled a given 
sound in very diverse ways, though each attempted to represent 
to the eyes that perceived by the ears. For example. four per- 
sons writing from different parts of New England reported a cer- 
tain call to horses in the field thus: 

Co-jack, Cud-ja, Kuh-jok, Cu-jock ; 
and, although these appear very different to the eyes, if spoken 
quickly with appropriate emphasis they will seem much alike 
to the ears. 

Expressions used in European and Eastern lands are spelled 
as given by correspondents. In general it must be remembered 
that the vowels in words of foreign languages have the Italian 
sound. Insome instances the equivalents in English have been 
added. 

Some of the terms used in talking to animals may be peculiar 
to the person reporting them, and therefore unknown to others 
who see these pages. Whenever possible | have taken pains to 
obtain the testimony of more than one person before recording 
an item. 

In the United States, which receive from Europe immigrants 
of every nationality, one hears on isolated farms where green 
hands are employed the calls to animals in the field which were 
used in the old country; and it is nota little discouraging to 
our claims of superior intellect to find that the four-footed ani- 
mals learn to respond to the calls in German, Swedish, or 


| 
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Polish far more quickly than man would do under analogous 
conditions. 


I. LANGUAGE USED IN ADDRESSING DOGS 


The superior intelligence of dogs and their constant close com- 
panionship with man enable them to comprehend the ordinary 
forms of speech to a surprising extent. The words used often 
acquire a special significance, being adapted to secure definite 
action on the part of the animal under training. 

English literature at an early period contains many allusions 
to the terms used in controlling dogs. Halliwell quotes the fol- 
lowing hunting ery to dogs: 

‘* Thai halowyd there howndys with how 


In holtis herde I never soche hew.” 
(MS. Douce 302, f. 34.) 


The same authority gives another cry in hunting: 


‘* Now is the fox drivin to hole, hoo to hym, hoo? 
For and he crepe out he wille you all undo.” 
(Excerpta historica, p 279.) 


In Scotland shepherds incite their dogs to pursue sheep by 
the cry how-sheep ; how is said to be related to the Islandic hoa 
(Jamieson). Another term, for the same purpose, is thus re- 
ferred to by Sir Walter Scott: “ Little Wasp barks at Dinmount, 
who cries while half asleep: ‘ Hoy Yarrow, man far-yaud, far- 
yaud,’ imagining he was calling to his sheep-dog and hounding 
him ” (Guy Mannering, ch. 48). 

In the chorus of the famous old hunting song, “A Southerly 
Wind and a Cloudy Sky,” the terms hoyke and hark-forward are 
applied to fox-hounds. 

Drag him on, hoyke, wind him, my steady old hound, 

Drag him on, hoyke, wind him, the coverts resound. 
Chorus to the next verse. 

Hark-forward, hark-forward, hark-forward, brave boys, 

Hark-forward, hark-forward. Zounds! don’t make a noise. 
Chorus to the last verse. . 

Hark, Drummer, hark, hark, Tuner, hark Tuner, 

He’s dodging and jumping at every bush. 

Old Vixen has fastened her tooth in his brush. 

Whoop! tear him, whoop! tear him, he’s fairly run down. 

Whoop, tear him, whoop, tear him; give Joe his half crown. 


10 
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The chorus to a song by O’Keefe contains further exclama- 
tions used in controlling fox-hounds : 
With a hey, ho, chivy, 
Hark-forward, hark-forward, tantivy, 
Hark, hark, tantivy, 
This day a stag must die. 


The chorus in the “ Fox Chase” has analogous expressions : 
Tally ho, tally ho, 
After Renard we go, 
While echo on echo 
Redoubles the song. 


And in the same song occurs the word yoix : 


Yoix, yoix, tally ho! 


— In England, trainers of pointers and setters use a number of 
words having special significance. Thus to cause the dog to lie 
down the word of command is given, down, or, down-charge, also 
charge ; to come to the masters’ heel and remain there the order 
is, heel; to gallop forward, hold up; to abstain from taking food 
placed near, or to stop running in to birds, the peculiar term toho 
is used; to prevent the dogs from breaking fence, the order is 
ware fence, and to come back from chasing cats, poultry, hares, 
ete, ware chase; to prevent the dog from chasing furred animals, 
the order is ware fur, or to stop the chase of birds, ware feather. 
The abbreviation of beware to ’ware is obvious. All these ex- 
pressions bear out my remarks 9n the dignified speech used by 
man toward dogs. Of another character are the common ejacu- 
lations st to encourage a dog to watchfulness, and stii-boy to order 
a dog to seize another animal or a person. Steady, dead bird, 
bring-’em-in, hie on are words of common speech; so is sick-’em, 
a corruption of “seek-him.” Jamieson records the term who- 
yaud as used in Lanarkshire to make dogs pursue horses. At 
the death of the chase, hunters cry, whoo-up (Halliwell). 

In southern United States almost every hunter has a special 
language for his own dog, so that the animal will not hunt for 
any one unfamiliar with the peculiar commands. 

Some of the calls for “‘come here” used by different nation- 
alities sound strangely to Anglo-Saxon ears, but are merely cor- 
ruptions of the words “come” and “come here” in the given 
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languages. Thus the Cherokee Indians ery hitn, hiin, to call their 
dogs to the person, hun being derived from /’ani, meaning “* here.” 
In like manner the Polish eall kotschino simply means ‘f come 
here.” 

It is interesting to note that in Bohemia, Denmark, Courland 
(Russia), and even in Prussia the natives address dogs in the 
French language, even when otherwise ignorant of it. For ex- 
ample, allez =go on; avant=start on the chase; marche= get 
away 3 dpporte = bring, and couche =lie down. In East Prussia 
couche becomes kusch, identical in sound, and is used in combi- 
nation with German, as kusch-dich (for couche-toi), “lie down.” 

The absolute dependence on dogs by the several tribes of the 
eskimo race is well known. The natives at Point Barrow urge 
forward their dog teams with two cries; a man or woman runs 
before the animals erying ¢il/a, and another man runs behind 
the team calling coo. To call a dog to the person the Eskimo 
cry an, which also means *“ yes.” In ordering dogs they use the 
third person, saying, for example, “ let him lie down” (commu- 
nicated by Mr John Murdoch). 

The Eskimo of Baffin Land ery yatit, also yowksa koksa, and 
hwee to urge on dogs; to direct them to the right they exclaim 
yt-dw, and to the left, choia, choia, yd-choi; to stop the 
animals they call o-0-0-oa (communicated by Dr Franz Boas). 

Mr W. H. Gilder, of New York, who has traveled extensively 
in the Arctic regions of both hemispheres, sent me an interesting 
letter, from which I make the following extracts : 

“The Eskimo of North America h ve no domestic animals except dogs, 
and in calling them they say: /dr-hdr-hdar in a low tone, pausing a long 
time between each word, or rather cepeating i at intervals as often as 
necessary to gain the dog’s attention and secure his obedience. In the 
sled there is alwags one well-trained dog for a leader, one which under- 
stands the word of command ; bat it is at no time a very easy matter to 
make the animals mind. They are often obstinate or unruly, and about 
the best a driver can do is to get them to go somewhere near the direction 
he would have them go. The word of command to the right is Why-th- 
war-har; the ah is short but strongly accented, as is also the last syllable. 
To the left is Ah-rroot, the first syllable long, the a as in far, and the 7 
rolled somewhat. The Eskimo use a whip with a handle about 18 inches 
long and a lash from 18 to 40 feet in length. 

“The Indians and the half-breeds, as well as the trappers of the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s service generally, have a man to run ahead to lead 
the dogs where a track has not been broken. If there is a track the dogs 
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will follow it, but it keeps them up better to be led byaman. The driver 
constantly calls the dogs by name, or throws pieces of stick at them to 
keep them at work. 

“The Tchoucktchis of Siberia as well as the Russians of Kamtchatka 
say to their dogs, tok-tok, to go to the right, neither syllable accented ; to 
go to the left they say, ndh-ndih, the aas in hat. The Tchoucktchis use 
a stick three or four feet long, shod with iron, terminating in a point, 
which can be applied as a brake to stop the sled ; it usually has some iron 
rings at the top which jingle when shaken, and urges the dogs to greater 
exertion, as it reminds them of the skill with which the driver can throw 
it and hit any dog in his team. The driver recovers the stick without 
leaving his seat, as the sled glides past on the snow. 

“Tn driving reindeer the animals are guided by a rein and not by the 
voice. The rein comes back to the driver upon the sled from the base of 
the antlers of the off animal, and the near one has his halter tied to the 
antlers of his mate. A steady pull means go the right, and a series of 
jerks indicate the left. In starting, the driver always leads the team for 
a few steps, and then they break into a trot, the driver jumping on the 
sled as it comes past him. 

*‘In driving herds of domestic reindeer the natives contantly shout 
Chow-chew, and it was this expression that the Cossack conquerors of 
the country heard and finally corrupted into Tchoucktchis (pronounced 
chook-chee). 

‘«The horses in northern Siberia belong to the Yakouts. In driving or 
riding they guide them with a pair of reins, and urge them forward with 
the cry, hut, hut, hut, repeated three times as written, the first word in a 
moderate tone, the second louder, and the third with a very strong 
accent. In traveling with these people you hear this cry all day. To 
stop the horses the driver blows his breath forcibly through his lips, 
which are closed but relaxed, making a peculiar rattling sound difficult 
to express in writing.” 


So far Mr Gilder’s interesting letter. I suggest symbolizing 
tke sound alluded to in the last paragraph by the letters Prrrr. 
The items about horses and reindeer are not exactly in place in 
this section, but it seemed best to preserve the letter as a whole. 

In German-speaking countries, besides the French terms al- 
ready named, the following language is used. ‘To call dogs to 
feed, da, da, and za, za, 24 are of much antiquity, occurring in 
Tristan, thirteenth century (Grimm). A common command used 
today in East Prussia to urge a dog to seize another one or a per- 
son is fass! sometimes strengthened by the prefix alle (from 
allons) ; thus, allefass. ‘To drive dogs away the word is willehem, 
which is an abbreviation of will er heim. Dogs are ordered to lie 
down, after pointing, by the expression ti-bo (tee-bo). 
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In the Tyrol dogs are summoned to the person with the call 
dé, dé, dé, dd, driven off with huss, huss, and ordered to keep quiet, 
unteri, gehst hinteri ! 

In Denmark dogs are urged to attack a person by the cry 
poosss, or sook, sook. In Norway dogs are called by the chirp psp. 
In Bulgaria by the ery kuls-chu, and driven away by schit. 

In southern Finland dogs are called by prisse, and driven off 
with hush. 

In those provinces of Russia on the Baltic where the natives 
speak the Lettish dialect, dogs are called to the person with se, se, 
and kuts, kuts, or kutso, kutso, but if they are called to feed, the 
term is lak lak. They are driven off with sa-lauka sa-lauka 
(lauka = without). Young puppies, however, are called with 
tschu, tschu. 

In Illyria dogs are called to the person with ewka, cuca, and 
nana. They are driven away with os, osa,and cuki, euke. Pup- 
pies, however. are called with ps and kue and driven off with stbe. 

In Poland and the other Russian provinces where Polish is 
spoken a variety of terms is used to control dogs. They are called 
to the person by na, tu, tu, tu, “tu” meaning “here”; also by 
na, ty, ty, and by pojdz tu. In Podolia the call is sa, tu, do, nog. 
In Lublin the common ery is nd, nd, nali-li-li. Dogs are driven 
from the person with a hyj, a ciba, and a gruz; in Lublin with 
a-ha, pojdzies. 

In urging dogs to attack man and animals the terms vary with 
the animal to be seized. The general command is huz go or 
gryz go, sometimes pyf; to attack hogs, Auzie swe, also swi swi; to 
attack geese, gaz gaz szukaj, the latter word meaning “ seek”; 
to attack hens, szukaj kur; to attack cattie, szwkaj bydla; also 
niedaj-ta, na-tu-nd, sa, sd, sd. 

In the Ruthenian dialect dogs are driven from the person with 
alschéebi ! 

In Turkey and Greece dogs are ignoble animals, and are 
spurned by men rather than called. In Greece they are driven 
off with the ery hossé, and urged to attack each other by too-too- 
tooré. In Van, Turkey, they are driven off with guch and osht ; 
but Kurds use werre; and the animals are urged to attack each 
other with kush, kush, puss, and with ha guee. 

In Spain the common call to dogs to approach the person is 
chu-cho (pronounced tchu-tcho), or tus-tus; from the latter we 
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have the saying: “jh perro viejo no hay tus-tus.” It is useless 
to call tustus to an old dog, i. e., “ You can’t catch an old bird 
with chaff.” In some provinces tws becomes cus. In the same 
country they frighten or drive away dogs with the ejaculations 
éé and za (pronounced ayhay and thah). 

In Japan the natives call dogs by names given them in con- 
sequence of some peculiarity of the individual, as the color of 
their hair, and if a dog has red hair he is called by the word for 
red; but foreign dogs are called kame, kame, which conveys two 
meanings—one is “that dog,” and the other is “come” (com- 
municated by Mr H. Ichikawa). 

In the Zulu language the exclamation tyi tyi is used to set on 
dogs, and this gives rise to a verb ‘“ tyityi zela”’—to set on as 
dogs (Colenso’s Zulu-English Dictionary). 

Professor Hanns Oertel, to whom I am greatly indebted for 
voluminous correspondence exhibiting philological erudition, 
sends me an amusing incident with regard to a term used in 
South Africa. Herr Joest, writing of his travels in Africa, in 
1883, says: “The traveler in South Africa hears daily and 
hourly the singular word futsekk, which means take yourself 
away! get out! and is used by persons of all nations chiefly to 
dogs, though occasionally in personal intercourse. This word 
is so widely and constantly used that an English globe-trotter, 
after some weeks’ sojourn at the Cape, wrote in his journal as 
follows: ‘In Africa all dogs are called futsekk, and it is very re- 
markable that when you call them they always run away.’” 
Herr Joest points out, however, that futsckk is a contraction of 
the Dutch words “voort, zeg ik ”—that is, Fort, suge ich (or in 
English, “Go away, I say”). 


Il. LANGUAGE USED IN ADDRESSING HORSES 
a. IN rue 


In the United States, parts of England, and other countries 
where animals are allowed to roam through extensive pastures, 
instead of being continually confined to the stables, farmers are 
in the habit of calling in a loud voice to summon the animals 
from distant points. In the case of cows the relief of milking 
will generally induce them to come up when called, but horses 
and other animals require to be fed on arrival, or they will soon 
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cease to respond to the allurement; hence the saying, “ You 
can’t eatech an old horse with fern, nor an old bird with chaff.” 

A very common call to horses in the field in both England 
and the United States is hope, repeated several times, usually in 
groups of three—kope, kope, kope. his has been reported from 
Derbyshire, Shropshire, and many of the southern and western 
states; its chief variants are kwope and kobe (one syllable and 
long 6, as in bold). It is suggested that kope is a contraction of 
“ceome-up,” being shortened for convenience of vocalization. 

In New England the farmers cry ¢6-jack (also spelled kith-jok, 
cud ja, ete), which seems to be an abbreviation of “ come-jack.”” 

Notes and Queries (5 s., 1v, 128) records the ery hofy. Creoles 
in southern Louisiana use the singular expression see-chuck, and 
one correspondent sends from Connecticut the call bonny, though 
this seems more appropriate to rabbits than to horses. 

Jacob Grimm, the German philologist, records the calls to 
horses in his Deutsche Grammatik (111, 308) : fitter, fiit, fiit (which 
is the same as our fodder) and hiif, hiif; for colts, however, he 
gives his, his. This still obtains in Oldenburg, as hiiz, hiiz or 
heuz, huez, whence the child’s name for horse, hiiz-paert (G. Karl 
Frommann). In Bavaria horses are called with ow and ouhd 
(Karl Weinhold). In Switzerland horses are called with co-co, 
co-co; in the Tyrol with rossile, psché, psché ; also with tschufele, 
tschufele. 

In Hungary the farmers call horses in the field with csiko, ne, 
ie, ne (pronounced tcheeko, nay, nay). 

In Bulgaria the call to horses is jala (pronounced yala) and 
ela tuka. 

In the Ilyrian, spoken in Servia, Bosnia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, 
Kroatia, ete, horses are called to the person with gja gja, 
namalna, and colts with na, thrz, na; they are driven off with 
thrze; in Esthonia, by tucku, tueku. 

In the Polish provinces of Russia the terms used to call horses 
are numerous. In Poland proper the following occur: cizs-ciés, 
scle-scieé, wi-ha-ha, si, si; in Podolia a common eall is kos, kon 
(kon meaning horse), and colts are called e/os ciow ; in Austrian 
Poland the eall is fiilile, zech, zech. Horses are driven from the 
person by the ery a wi, a wi, and colts by sto-ha and by hecia 


1 See W. H. Carruth, Dialect Notes, part v1, Boston, 1893. 
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hecka. In Courland (Lettish dialect) colts are called with the 
words kusie, kusie and with ziga, ziga. 

In Van, Turkey in Asia, horses are called with purrho (the r 
rolled with the lips); asses are called with éscho. 


b. To Starr AND Hasren Horses tn Harness 


The terms used to start horses in harness and to urge them to 
a better appreciation of the value of time comprise vulgar cor- 
ruptions of ordinary speech and peculiar inarticulate sounds. 
Throughout England and the United States drivers start their 
horses by picking up the reins, drawing them gently against the 
animals’ mouths, and exclaiming go ‘long and get up; the latter 
appears in the forms get ap (a, as in hat), giddap, and gee-hup, or 
gee-up. 


Huddup, says the Parson, 
And off went they.”’ 
(One Horse Shay. Holmes.) 


A very common way of starting a horse is by a sound which 
I symbolize with the letters x/k. It is a click made by placing 
the back part of the tongue against the base of the teeth on the 
inside of the right cheek, drawing in air, and suddenly releasing 
the tongue. 

This click is used for the same purpose by Germans, Poles, 
Bulgarians, Greeks, Japanese, and by the natives in southern 
India to stop yoked oxen (W. T. Hornaday). 

Another inarticulate sound is made by pursing the lips, inhal- 
ing air, and suddenly separating them, producing a chirp or bird- 
likesound. This I symbolize by the letters psp. It is especially 
used by women in the United States. 

To start long strings of mules Californians shout yay, adding 
the name of the nigh leading mule. 

The Canadian lumbermen cry to their ponies harighee, harighee, 
pronounced quickly. In Montana the American redskins urge 
forward their pack-horses by calling yip, yip, and the Mexicans 
in the Southwest hasten their burros by up-dé and hy-d. 

In France, besides the ordinary word allez (go on), the drivers 
ery hue, huhaut, and hurhaut (Littré) ; sometimes hue-donc. Less 
common are the exclamations yeep and bi-t-en. 

The Italians hasten horses, oxen, and asses by erying arr’, 
anda (from andare), and gio, this last word coming down from 
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the Latin, as elsewhere noted (Tommaseo, Dizionario’. The 
phrase “ andare gio, gio,” however, means “ to go softly.” 

In Spain the cries arre, anda, alza, and chau are in use, the 
first named sometimes shortened to re, re (Velasquez Dict.). The 
half-breed Spaniards in Mexico start horses with a hiss symbol- 
ized by ss, 8s. 

In Germany the most common expletive to hasten horses for- 
ward is jith, jith, or hii, hii. Jacob Grimm gives also hott, hotta, 
hotte, hottoh, and hottjiih, words used as well for turning the ani- 
mals to one side. 

A sound made by rolling the tongue while gently blowing 
through the relaxed lips, symbolized by brrrr, is used in two 
opposite ways in different parts of the German Empire, both to 
start and to stop horses in harness. With the former significance 
it is used also in Italy. In the Kingdom of Saxony brrrr is used 
to stop horses. 

In Switzerland, near Basle, drivers urge forward their teams by 
crying out hii, hiiyo, hiipp, and sometimes add the names of the 
animals, as hit Buebe; hit Choli; hit. Bigger. 

In the Netherlands and in Austria the exclamation juh is used ; 
Bohemia, the analogous term hy (pronounced hee) ; in Denmark, 
hyp, nyp (heep), as well as the click; in Norway the sounds sym- 
bolized by psp and «lk are used. 

In Norway and Finland the peculiar sound represented by 
bma is employed; this is produced by curling in both lips, 
pressing them together tightly and drawing in the breath at the 
moment of opening them suddenly, forming a sound resembling 
the popping of a cork quickly drawn from a bottle. I have heard 
native Hawaiians make this same sound for the similar pur- 
pose,! 

In Sweden the drivers cry ga pa; in some parts of Russia, 
ni, nit; in the Polish provinces of Russia, wio hio, wiu-ha, and 
wi-ha (w =v), and by the click (alk), as well as by wio, wie, hu ano, 
and no. In the Baltic province of Russia, Esthonia, the cry is 
n0d, noa, and 166; in the adjoining province of Courland horses 
are urged on with jo, no, and njo, and colts with siks-siks. When 
drawing heavy loads the horses are stimulated by the ery hii 


1 Miss Isabella Bird, writing of the Hawaiian islanders, says the drivers urge forward 
saddle horses with the ery har-r-rouche ; but this must be a mistake, since there is no r 
in the Hawaiian tongue ; the sound is more probably hal-l-louche. 
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hopp or schiipp. In Livonia the peasants urge their horses by 
shouting ndh and nih. 

In Siberia (according to Mr George Kennan) several cries are 
used to urge on horses, viz, heck-yd--@, ya-a-a-va, and noo-00-00, 
with falling inflection (compare nii); drivers also ery ay doorak, 
but this simply means “ you fool!” 

In Bulgaria horses are started by means of the alk (click). 
common in the United States ; also by the term di-i-i (pronounced 
de-e-e); and they are hastened with the cries tii, tii, and tschii, 
tschii. 

In Hungary horses are started and urged on with the chirp 
psp and by the call gyé (pronounced jee-6). In the Ruthenian 
dialect a special click is used, made by suddenly releasing the 
tip of the tongue from pressing against the base of the upper 
front teeth, which may be symbolized by tcht. 

In Greece the click (alk) is used; donkeys are hastened by the 
ery ah ah (nasal intonation), which is also the constant cry of 
the donkey-boys in Cairo. Another call to donkeys in Greece 
is vosi, oosi (J. P. Lotsakos). 

In Van, Turkey in Asia, horses are hastened with dah déh 
and asses with chue. At an interview with Mr Hassan Ben Ali, 
interpreter for the Moorish Caravan exhibiting in New York in 
1888, he gave me the words of command for camels used by 
natives of his country. To urge on camels the call is see-ruh ; 
to keep them in the straight path, abja-eltregh, and to make them 
lie down, 0-tch ; and to hasten horses the drivers ery ree-yo! In 
the Sooss dialect of North Africa, however, camels are hastened 
by another command (incapable of representation here). and are 
ordered to lie down with the term merrd. The camels of the 
Kirgessen (Siberia) kneel at the command tschok. 

In Syria donkeys are hastened by the cries yalla, or mdshi, or 
stik-el-homdr (Baedeker). 

In southern India horses (and bullocks) are started by a sound 
made by pressing the tongue against the roof of the mouth and 
then suddenly withdrawing it while inhaling the air, symbolized 
by teh ; also by the sound bma (described under Norway). 

In China, province of Canton, mules are urged with the sound 
symbolized by ¢trrr (rolling the tongue and exhaling); in Japan 
horses are urged by the click and by the ery do. 
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c. To Turn Horses in Harness to THE Lerr 


A teamster walks on the left-hand side of his pair of horses, 
calling the one next to him the “nigh” horse and the other 
one the “off” horse. To turn the team to the left the common 
expression is haw (also spelled hau and hoi), often used in com- 
bination as haw-here, and to turn them to the right the ordinary 
term is gee. Both of these demand special consideration. 

In Chaucer’s time the teamsters used to cry heit (or hait, hayte, 
hyte, height, haight) : 

“They saw a cart that charged was with hay, 
The which a carter drove forth on his way : 
Depe was the way, for which the carte stode ; 
The carter smote and cryde as he were wode, 
Heit Scot! Heit Brok ! what spare ye for the stones ? 
The Fiend, quoth he, you fetch, body and bones.”’ 


(Chaucer's Friar’s Tale. 1.) 


‘*Harrer, Morelle, is furthe hyte 
And let the ploghe stand.” 
( Towneley, Myst., p. 9.) 

Hait was used for a long time in Yorkshire. Atkinson says 
the Swedish Adyt is exactly equivalent in sound, use, and sense. 
Huit is now replaced by harve or hawve ; the latter form is reported 
from Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire ; analogous 
to this is half and half-back (Britten). 

In the United States hawve takes the form haw. This word is 
not found in Bailey’s, Latham’s, nor Todd-Johnson’s diction- 
aries, but the Encyclopedic Dictionary says it is both transitive 
and intransitive. It is alsospelled haw and hoi. One lexicogra- 
pher claims it is related to the Anglo-Saxon hawian, meaning 
“look.” 

Haw is often used in combination, thus: who-haw, which is 
common in Virginia, and occurs in Massachusetts ; also haw-here, 
the here indicating towards the driver. Wedgwood quotes 
Davis’ Magic Staff: “I bestrode the pole behind the cart and 
with gleeful impatience waited for the driver to ery Haw buck, 
Gee-bright, go‘long!” -Yoked oxen are often called “buck ” 
and “bright ” in America. 

Miss Baker, writing of Northamptonshire, says that haw com- 
mands all the horses in a team to come toward the driver, except 
the fore horse. 
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The plain-spoken come agin is used in Cheshire (James Brit- 
ten), and this appears as coom-yeh in Gloucestershire, and com’- 
other in Northamptonshire. This modification of “ come hither” 
also obtains in Scotland. 

A peculiar cry used in Suffolk to direct the fore horse of a 
team to bear to the left is whoosh (Moor’s Suffolk Glossary). This 
seems to persist in the call who-hysh reported from Maine. 

In Scotland four other commands are recorded by Britten, 
they are hie, wynd, vane, and vine. 

In the Hawaiian islands the natives cry ho to the horses. The 
Hawaiian for horse is io. 

In France the command is dia, a word found in Cotgrave’s 
Dictionary, published in 1673. A correspondent sends me the 
term grierrre. In Italy the ordinary term is hoi, which seems to 
be related to haw, but this may be a mere case of “ gleich-klang.” 

In Germany the usual cry to direct horses to the left is hii, but 
I find recorded also the following: wuisse, weiste, wist-har, har-wist, 
har, hoy, and hist or hust. Har and its opposite hottZare men- 
tioned by Philander in 1643. Karl Weinhold cites the following 
old lines: 

‘““Wer mit Pferden reden wil, 
Darf den Amidis nicht vil. 
Hotte stoh, tschuuid und o! 
Wer es kann mit Fuss und Mund 
Kann der Sprache meisten Grund.” 


Hotte = right hand and tschwuid = left hand, a more common 
form being schwade. Jacob Grimm gives, further, jist (Schwab.), 
hi (Austr.), zohi, tschohi, and swude or schwude, which he says is 
“sonderbar.” He remarks that these are probably very ancient 
words of obscure origin. 

In the province of Saxony the words for directing horses to 
the right and left respectively are hot and hii. In some districts 
hit is replaced by har or by schwid?, whence the phrase: 


“ Denotat hot dextram sed signat schwude sinistram.” 


This originated with Professor Taubmann, of Wittenberg 
(b. 1565, d. 1613), who composed it to satirize his friend, Pro- 
fessor Siber (6. 1563, d. 1616), who was unable to remember the 
distinctive commands. 

This classical mnemotechny suggests another current in Ger- 
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many about 1700, and styled “ Neu aufgebutzter kuraweiliger 
Zeitvertreiber ”: 
“* With segnes propellit equos, 
O detinet illos. 
FTotta tenet dextram, 
Servat tibi fiiste sinistram.” 


In Holstein drivers use the terms ho and hott to direct their 
horses to the left and to the right, whence the saying in Platt 
Deutsch, ‘He wet nig van Hott nog van Ho,” which signifies, 
“ He does not know hott from ho,” 7. ¢e., he is an unskilled driver. 
But in Eiderstiidt the phrase is altered to conform to the terms 
used, “ He wet weder Haiz nog Firrig,” haiz meaning right hand 
and firrig left hand. 

A somewhat similar reference occurs in a couplet quoted by 
Karl Julius Schroer in his * Weihnachtsspiel aus Kremnitz” 
(1855) : 

“Ich weiss mir weder hund noch hard, 
Bleib mitsamt dir ein gros zhapeta Narr.’’ 


In this “ hard” = har, i. e., left, and “ hund ” = holt, right. 

In Switzerland (Basler dialect) horses are directed to the left 
by and hitiist. 

In Austria the drivers exclaim vviste for the same purpose. It 
is interesting to note that in Austria, as in England, teamsters 
turn out to the left when they meet, and to the right when one 
passes another going in the same direction. On the borders of 
the German and Austrian empires, as near Carlsbad, this leads 
to confusion and accidents, necessitating signboards near the 
frontier, directing the attention of those crossing from Germany 
to the Austrian rule of the road. 


“The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
For when you are travelling along, 
If you keep to the left you'll be sure to be right, 
If you keep to the right you'll be wrong.” 
(Sporting Magazine, September, 1793.) 


In Bohemia horses are directed to the left with cehy (horse = 
“kun”). Inthe Ruthenian dialect the word is vishtti. In Hun- 
gary and in Polish Russia it is the similar word vistd-ho. 

In the Polish provinces of Russia horses are directed to the left 
with hetta, cie, cive, ksobie, besides wista. 
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d. To Turn Horses in Harness ro THE Ricutr 


Opposed to haw is the familiar term gee. This, too, is an in- 
glish word of much antiquity. Together with whoe it occurs in 
Thomas Heywood’s “ Fortune by Land and Sea” (1620—Act ix, 
se. 1); “Come, I'll go teach ye gee and whoe.” In the form gee- 
ho (still current) it is found in the “ Dialogus Creaturarum,” 
published at.Gouda in 1480. It occurs in the story of the milk- 
maid who kicked down her pail and with it all her hopes of 
getting rich. In the Latin the word is spelled gio (used in Italy 
today). 

The primary meaning of gee seems to be to urge horses (and 
cattle) forward. The term is given this signification only in 
Bailey’s, Latham’s, and Wedgwood’s dictionaries. At a later 
period it acquired the additional meaning to move to one side. 
Jamieson (Scottish Dictionary) defines it thus: to stir, to move 
faster, to move to one side; and he compares it to the Swedish 
gaa= to budge, to turn around. Pegge, on the other hand, in 
his “Anecdotes of the English language,” says that gee is from 
the imperative geh of the German gehen, to go, the hard g being 
softened in time to suit the English custom—a very far-fetched 
derivation. 

The original meaning of gee has been preserved in the New 
England saying, “She'll make you gee,” meaning she will make 
you act according to her wishes; also in the other idiomatic ex- 
pression current in New England, a man of push and energy is 
“ one who makes everything gee.” ‘This is alluded to by Lowell— 
“For John P. 


Robinson, he 
Sez the world ’ll go right if he hollers out gee.’ 


Gee has replaced in Yorkshire the older expression rhce (or 
ree). It occurs in the Micro-cynicon, written in 1599. 


‘* A base borne issue of a baser syer, 
Bred in a cottage, wandring in the myer, 
With nailed shoes and whipstaffe in his hand, 
Who with a hey and ree the beasts command.” 


And in the Joco serious Discourses (p. 29)— 
“Sir lang time he had cast an eye 


At winsome maistris Property, 
But she would neither hyte nor rhee.’ 


; 
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Rhee is now quite obsolete. Gee (jee) is used in combination 
with other syllables, as gee-ho (Cheshire), gee-off (U.S. A.), and 
gee-back (Warwickshire and Yorkshire). 

According to Forby’s Norfolk Glossary the ery whoosh-wo is 
current in Norfolk, England. He derives it from the French 
“gauche,” although it is used in directing animals to the right, 
In Scotland the call is weesh. 

From Shropshire heet is reported; from Northamptonshire. 
hait; from Kent, gee-woot ; from Gloucestershire, woot (Britten) ; 
from Hants, woag; but these are apparently of local usage. From 
Scotland we have hupp, haup, height, and hip (Britten). 

The teamsters in Virginia have a peculiar cry to direct a long 
string of mules to lean against their trace-chains to the right, 
hep-yee-ee-a. In Georgia drivers cry yay for the same purpose. 

In Holland the command is haar, or hot; in Bohemia, cehy. 

According to the late Professor H. H. Boyesen (who supplied 
me with the Norwegian terms), words for haw and gee are want- 
ing in Norway, where oxen are not in common use. 

In the Ruthenian dialect the command to direct horses to the 
right is hattd. 

In the Tyrol the command is hott, hott-/. 

In Polish Russia the terms used are similar, hot; hetta ; het, het, 
and hettia, Wista and wis are also reported by correspondents, 
but this seems to be a mistake, for wista is certainly used to direct 
horses to the left. In the neighborhood of Krakau the term 
od-siebie is current. 


e. To Stop Horses 


The interjection whoa (wo, whoe, and ho), in general use in 
the United States and England, to command horses to stop short, 
has been much discussed by lexicographers. A writer in the 
fentleman’s Magazine (Lx1x, 659, August, 1799) derives it from 
the Latin. ‘ Woohe,” he says, “is probably a legacy bequeathed 
to us by our Roman ancestors, precisely a translation of the 
ancient classical Ohe! an interjection sirictly confined to be- 
speaking a pause—rendered by our lexicographers ‘ Enough, 
Oh enough !’” 
‘*Ohe jam satis—Ohe Libelle.”’ 
Samuel Pegge, Jr, says: 


“Wo is the broad pronunciation of the Danish Ho! a word command- 
ing cessation and desistance. 
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** Ho had anciently an honorable attachment to tilts and tournaments, 
for when the King or president at the combat gave the signal of discon- 
tinuance, by throwing down his warder (or baton) the Heralds cried out 
to the combatants //o! that is, stop.’”’ 


Pegge compares with this the French Ho-lv, and quotes pas- 
sages from Shakespeare and Douglas’s Translation of Virgil, 
where Ho is used in the sense of stop. (Pegge, p. 11-16.) 

Wedgwood derives woh from the Finnish woh, used to repre- 
sent the sound of panting, and claims that “the sense of coming 
to rest cannot better be signified than by imitating the panting 
of one who is out of breath from violent exertion.” 

Halliwell remarks ho, or hoa demands the cessation of any act, 
and quotes the following passage from Stanihurst’s Description 
of Ireland (1577, p. 26): 

‘‘ Howbeit they would not crie hoa here, but sent in post haste some of 


the covent to Rome.” . 


Professor W. H. Carruth (Dialect Notes, part vr, 1893) suggests 
that ho and who are possibly connected with ‘ hold.” 

The fundamental call whoa suffers many changes at the mouth 
of the common people whose business lies with horses. In 
Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, and Hants one hears the team- 
sters cry way (wey); the same term with an aspirate prefixed 
obtains in Virginia, Away, and is used in New York State to 
cause the horses to slow up. In Yorkshire one hears wo-ho 
(Britten), and in Cheshire, who/. 

In southern United States the Africans add a syllable, who- 
hoosh, and one correspondent reports the similar whoa-hish from 
Massachusetts. 

Besides the familiar whoa and its variants, there are other calls 
of limited usage ; Britten records stand in Scotland, and I have 
heard African-Americans say, hold it. 

A peculiar cry is used by the Mexicans in the southwestern 
States; chick-a, chick-a, chick-a, repeated rapidly. The Navaho 
and Zufi Indians stop their donkeys with chu, chu, chu, chu, 
which seems to be related to the Spanish cho, cho, used for the 
same purpose in the Iberian peninsula; so and jo are also used 
by the Spanish mule-drivers. 

In France the usual command to stop horses is hav (pronounced 
ho), and sometimes ovo, as well as oh la. 
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In Germany horses are stopped with the sound symbolized 
by prrr, aterm also used in Esthonia, Livonia, and Denmark. 
In Norway one heats an expletive which may be represented 
by pppp; in Austria the ordinary command is érrrr, the tongue 
being rolled while exhaling. In the Tyrol, however, the word 
is simply 6! 

The familiar 0-6 is used in Hungary, in Polish Russia, and 
in the provinces where Ruthenian is spoken; but in the latter 
region it is often preceded by an explosive sound made by ex- 
pelling air through the vibrating lips, poorr-ho, poorr itself being 
used to direct the animals to slow up. 

In Polish Russia, too, the additional sounds tprr and tsss are 
used. In Courland ho-la is employed to slow the horses. In 
Finland the sound symbolized by prrv-o is used to stop the 
animal. 

In Bulgaria the exclamation is ¢schuch or vatschito ; the latter 
is also used to stop oxen. 

In Hungary, besides ho, one hears hé and brrr, as in Germany. 
The horses are caused to slow up with sh,sh. In the Illyrian 
dialect the cry is é6ha and st. 

In Greece drivers call 00-00-si to direct the horses to slow up. 

In northern India the chirp psp is employed to stop horses 
and bullocks. 

In Van, Turkey, horses are stopped by the command shake and 
shu; asses with dsh or chosh (ch as in child). 

In Arabic-speaking countries horses are stopped with dgif, and 
caused to go slower with schway. The calls to donkeys differ 
from those to horses; ‘ala mahlak and ‘ala mahlakum signify to 

slow up, and osbur to halt, though one hears the donkey-boys of 
Cairo use also the English word stop. 


f. Orner ComManps to Horses 


In England and the United States the simple English word 
back seldom fails of comprehension by horses, whether in har- 
ness or only loosely held by a bridle. Whoa is often prefixed 
to it. 

Bartlett (Dictionary of Americanisms) reports whoosh as used 
only in Nantucket. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch say hoove-back. 

In the mountain regions of New England some drivers make 
12 
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the sound sh, sh to command their horses to hold back when 
going down steep hills. 

To quiet horses when nervous, several words are used, as soh, 
soh, hey-boy, and sh, sh. Grooms currying horses often keep up 
a continual hiss for the same purpose. Some persons, however, 
claim the hiss is merely to prevent inhaling the material removed 
by the currycomb, 

Teamsters and drivers of stage-coaches in the United States 
sometimes halt their teams, and by a low, prolonged, monotonous 
whistle suggest micturition. The same usage is reported from 
Bulgaria. 

To make a horse hold up his foot, one pulls at the fetlock and 
cries hold-up, often shortened to h’lup. 

When burros wander from the trail the Mexicans address 
them in Spanish, saying, Donde va? (Where are you going?) 
which seems to be comprehended. 

In Denmark horses are ordered to back by the terms set, set or 
ryk,ryk. In Bulgaria the command is girr, which is the Turkish 
word for “ back.” 

In the Tyrol the words of command are hauff 2 rugk, the latter 
being an abbreviation of “zuriick.” In Polish Russia the word 
masot (“back”) is used, and to quiet horses hew (pronounced 
hoi). 

In Russian, horses are quieted by the term ho, ho, ho, said 
soothingly. 

In Switzerland (Aargauer dialect) horses are ordered to back 
with the ery tscho. This is used in combination with ho, to sig- 
nify “stop and back,” tscho-ho. 


[To be concluded in April number] 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
RECENT ARCHEOLOGIC FINDS 


lowa.—While engaged in digging a trench near Fairfield, work- 
men uncovered, at the base of a tree, a block of wood about the 
size of an ordinary brick, which on being broken open revealed 
a thin, well-preserved piece of birch bark, on which were a num- 
ber of pictographs. The outer covering of wood had been thor- 
oughly coated with gum, which apparently had been hardened 
by burning. The relic doubtless had its origin among the In- 
dians of the Great Lakes, since the variety of birch on the bark 
of which the inscription is drawn is not indigenous to the local- 
ity in which it was unearthed. The object may have been de- 
posited at the place in which it was found by some of the Lake 
Indians while en route to Indian Territory, about 50 or 60 years 


ago. 


Kentucky.—Two caves, each of a size to make them important, 
are said to have been found in Kentucky about the middle of 
February; ene is in the Chaplain river bottoms, a few miles 
southwest from Lawrenceburg, and the other is at the old Ellis 
place, near Milldale. Both of the caves are reported to contain 
evidences of former aboriginal occupancy. In the former a num- 
ber of stone implements were found. 


Minnesota.—Seven copper mines which were formerly worked 
by the Indians of the vicinity have been found near Pigeon river, 
on the northern shore of Lake Superior, in Cook county, Min- 
nesota, by Captain William P. Spaulding, of Sault Ste Marie, 
Michigan. As no implements have thus far been found in the 
pits, it is assumed that the ancient mining was conducted by 
means of fire and water. Numerous deposits of charcoal have 
been encountered during the process of excavation. A very large 
tree stands in one of the pits. 


Wisconsin.—An interesting discovery of two animal mounds 
has been made about two miles from Winona, Minnesota, within 
the state of Wisconsin. The mounds are about 23 feet in height, 
and their outlines are therefore distinctly traceable. One of the 
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mounds bears the outline of a deer, and has the following dimen- 
sions: Tail, 26 feet ; body, 24 feet long and 19 feet wide ; neck, 
13 feet long; antlers, 10 feet long and about 8 feet spread ; head, 
18 feet from end of nose to the antlers, 6 feet 7 inches from neck 
to foreleg, 18 feet long; hind leg, 19 feet 9 inches long and 7 feet 
10 inches wide where the body is joined. The neck of the effigy 
extends exactly east and west, the head being at the east end. 
The antlers and nose extend in a line directly north and south, 
the nose pointing south. Some 50 feet south of the first mound 
is another, which apparently takes the form of a rat. The tail 
is very long, extending considerably over 100 feet. The body is 
about 25 feet long. 
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